CHARLES DARWIN
violent. Thomas Huxley, recalling the reception of the
book, said that the scientific supporters of Mr. Darwin's
theory were "numerically extremely insignificant"
Herschel declared that the book advocated "the law of
higgledy-piggledy." Owen and Agassiz denounced it
unsparingly. Scientists and religionists united in their
attack on the ground that Darwin's theory of natural
selection i$ the struggle for existence left everything to
chance, robbed the universe of any design, and under-
mined belief in divine intelligence.
Yet the "numerically extremely insignificant" mi-
nority were destined to increase in number. Huxley
said that the book had the effect upon them of a "flash
of light which to a man who has lost himself in a dark
night suddenly reveals a road which, whether it takes
him straight home or not, certainly goes his way."
To all the outpourings of "angry nonsense" from the
majority of scientists and the "sanctimonious scold-
ings" of the clergy Darwin offered a calm and kindly
reception, spending many hours in trying to answer
letters from all sorts of persons who raised questions
and protests. He refused to become controversial. His
attitude said in effect, "If you don't like my explana-
tion of all these facts, what better one can you offer T
But the critics found it much easier to curse Darwin
than to answer that question.
His Religion. Since the ob j ections to Darwin's theory
came so largely on religious grounds, his own religious
beliefs were eagerly sought He was reticent in speaking
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